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describes the houses and plots of the early colonists ; and the Book of Sales, at Chichester-house, 
in 170 3, in the Dublin Society's library, is still more full on these topics. The Journals of the 
Irish House of Commons also afford much information regarding military rank and pensions. But, 
with, the extinction of the French inhabitants, the interesting family papers, the lively and romantic 
journal, and the faithful and stirring tradition have also with one exception passed away, and we 
are just by one generation too late to reap the rich harvest of Huguenot history we might other- 
wise have secured. 
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ANCIENT CEMETERY IN ISIAND-MAGEE, 

COUNTY OF ANTRIM, 



On the western shore of Island- Magee, in the townland of Gransha, and on a farm occupied by 
Captain Wilson, there is a small lime-stone quany which has been worked for a considerable time, 
but how long we have not been able to ascertain more exactly than that its age is upwards of twenty 
years, and may be forty or fifty. It is situated at a distance of about a mile or a mile-and a-half 
from the bridge which crosses the upper arm of Larne Lough, and connects that part of the penin- 
sula with the mainland. Nearly the whole of the western portion of Island-Magee consists of 
ehalk, the same formation which is so well tamed to account on the opposite side of the lough at 
the Magheramorne quarries. The little quarry at Gransha, however, is not so favourably situated 
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for commercial purposes, the water being extremely shallow at that part of the lough ; and hence 
it has been worked only for consumption in the immediate neighbourhood, and the progress of the 
cutting backwards from the sea has been consequently slow. The soil on the top of the limestone 
is from three to four feet in depth ; and, before the quarry was opened, sloped down by a rather 
steep hill to near high- water mark, from which the remote end of the quarry is now about a hun- 
dred or a hundred-and-nfty yards distant. In cutting away the limestone, and, of course, the soil 
above it, the quarry-men have come upon a number of singular graves of evident antiquity, and, as 
far as we know, of unique construction ; and yet, though they have been found every year since 
the quarry was first opened, and in large numbers, their existence is known to comparatively few 
persons, even in the neighbourhood, and is not indicated in the Ordnance Survey Map of Island- 
Magee, nor, so far as we are aware, in any other map or published document. The account of them 
which we now give is derived from personal inspection, and from information kindly supplied by 
Captain Wilson. 

The graves without exception, we believe, ran east and west, the heads all pointing westward 
(i.e. down the hill towards the sea), and were laid in regular courses side by side, scarcely any 
instance being remembered of one grave being placed above another; the lateral distance between 
those in the same row (judging from one which we saw in section, and of which a rough sketch is 
given) being about four feet, and nearly constant; whilst the feet of the graves in one row 
were separated from the heads of those in the next by an interval of from three to six feet. So 
much for their position, in. which there is nothing very remarkable except there being only one 
stratum) so to speak, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that the ground had not long 
been used as a place of sepulture; but their construction was remarkable. Each grave (with a few 
exceptions, which we shall notice hereafter) was regularly built of blocks of limestone, laid toge- 
ther in order, and covered in at the top; in fact, as Mr. Wilson expresses it, regularly "piped 
as we should now pipe a drain." The pieces of limestone used in the process varied in size, but 
were generally about as large as the stones with which we build walls, and were either chosen on 
account of their flatness, or more probably were roughly flattened by a hammer. The solid lime- 
stone substratum in some instances supplied the floor; but in most the floor was regularly flagged 
like the sides, ends, and roofs. In internal dimensions each grave was about the size of an ordinary 
coffin, and being, of course, built over the corpse after it was laid on the ground, naturally assumed 
something of the shape of the human form — narrowing towards each extremity, as our modern 
coffins do. Though built with very considerable care (the interstices between the large stones being 
generally filled up by smaller ones inserted afterwards), yet, as no mortar or cement of any kind 
was employed, the structures did not prevent the soil from above from finding its way inside ; for, 
in nearly every instance, the space between the walls was quite filled with clay ; partly, no doubt, 
the result of animal decomposition (as indicated by the richer and redder colour), but partly also 
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earned in through, the chinks by the process of nitration from above. Yet, although the stone 
coffins or arches were not water-tight, still the natural slope of the ground drained the soil so -well, 
that the hones found were in most instances in a good state of preservation; so much so, that skele- 
tons were discovered nearly perfect in some graves, and would, no doubt, have been fonnd quite 
perfect in many, had ordinary care been used in clearing away the stones and clay. The labourers 
before beginning the actual quarrying for the season, always " strip" away the soil from the lime- 
stone, in stripes of six or eight feet broad, and in this operation it was that all the graves were 
brought to light. The men, not having any antiquarian interest in the matter, when they find a 
grave, immediately demolish it in the quickest manner possible, in order to get at any coins or 
other valuables that it may contain, and in the process, make havoc of the human remains. Never- 
theless, some of the most fragile parts of the skeleton (as the skull, for instance,) have been disen- 
gaged entire ; and we were told that, at one time, so many as seven or eight perfect skulls have 
been taken out of their respective graves in a single day j but, unluckily, we have not been able to 
procure any of them, as no care was taken to preserve them, some of the bones having been 
re- interred in a heap, but by far the greater number tossed down among the debris of the quarry. 

As to the number of graves of this kind which have been opened, it is not easy to pronounce 
definitely; ' a great many' being the most exact estimate we could obtain on the spot from the 
labourers. On being asked if there were a hundred, they replied that they supposed there were, 
but in a 'manner which convinced us that had we asked if there were a thousand we should have 
received a similar reply. Still, from the quantity of bones scattered in all directions, the number 
of skeletons must have been very considerable ; and a rough approximation to the number of graves 
opened may be arrived at by assuming the distance between them to have been in every case as 
stated above, and calculating the number which, on that supposition, the area of ground opened 
(about fifty yards by thirty, roughly) would contain. This would give something like two hun- 
dred, as the number of graves discovered ; but this calculation is obviously little more than a guess, 
for it is now impossible to say if the graves first found many years ago were all arranged at the 
same distances from each other as those lately brought to light. 

~Wg have mentioned that the workmen were always anxious to secure any coins, &c, which 
might be baried in the tombs, nor was their search always in vain. We have only been able to 
obtain one of those so found, a silver penny of Edward I, inscribed on the obverse E O W« R . 
ANGL. DNS, HYB, [Edwardus Rex Anglise, Dominus Hybernise], and on the reverse, 
CIVITAS LONDON; but many others have been discovered, of which some, we believe, 
have found their way into the cabinets of private collectors, but more, in all probability, into the 
melting-pot of the silver-smith. In addition to coins, several large bronze and silver pins or skeins 
are stated to have been found, but we have not been able to trace their history or to see a single 
specimen: it: is some years since any of the latter objects have been come upon. rJo gold article of 
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any kind lias been found, so far as we can learn, in the graves ; but there are traditions of deers 1 
antlers haying been obtained there: this, if trae, is a curious fact. 

That the graveyard at Gransha is of considerable antiquity, no one can doubt; but the existence 
in one of the graves of a coin of Edw. I. shows that, however long subsequent to his reign (a.d., 
1272-1307) the tomb in which it lay may date, it cannot at any rate be referred to an earlier 
period than the end of the 13th century, and in all likelihood belongs to the 14th. 

It is to be noted that in several parts of Island- Magee human remains have been found in large 
quantities without any appearance of eof&n or covering of any sort except the soil itself; from which 
it has been inferred, whether correctly or not, that they are the result of battles fought at the 
places where they are seen. But such an explanation will not of course account for the Gransha 
cemetery, which bears tokens of having been carefully and gradually filled. If anything, however, 
were wanting to show that it must have been a regular burial-place used in time of peace as an 
ordinary place of interment, it is supplied by the fact that in the field where it stands, and not 
more than twenty yards above the point to which the graves have been opened up, there were some 
years ago the ruined foundations of an old chapel. Mr. Wilson perfectly remembers the time when 
they were to be seen above ground, though no trace of them now remains except some large stones 
which he says were taken from them, and which are now to be seen in the neighbouring fences. 
Of course there was nothing in the foundations themselves to prove that they had belonged to a 
chapel rather than to any other building; but tradition says it was a chapel, though nothing more 
seems to be known about it. $To notice of it appears in the map of the Ordnance Survey, nor in 
any other published document that we are aware of. 

We mentioned that there were some graves at the same place not built hi the manner described; 
and of these some seem to have contained bodies not protected by any outer covering at all; and in 
others there are traces of the use of a wooden coffin (without, of course, any stone protection.) We 
were present at the opening of one of these latter: it contained the skeleton of a child, round which 
were faint indications of a wooden coffin, of which nothing more remained than small, black frag- 
ments, resembling charcoal in appearance, which were disposed in rows through the soil, like hori- 
zontal veins of charcoal in fact. The bits of wood crumbled to atoms on being touched. Graves of 
this kind, however, were comparatively few in number, and mostly about the outskirts of the 
cemetery; . from which we should infer that they are of a later date than the stone ones. The men 
who are in the habit of finding these graves say that the wood is black oalc, on no stronger evidence, 
we imagine, than its blackness. This is not, however, very probable, as, had oak been used it would 
in all likelihood have been more durable. 

What may have been the reason which determined the makers of the graves to use stone in so 
many instances it is not easy to say — it may have been from economy, Island-llagee not being a 
wooded district, and, from its exposed situation, most likely never having been such at any period. 
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At present, indeed, there is a good deal of wood about Ballycarry and Bed Hall in the neighbour- 
hood i but the case may hare been different formerly. Or, again, it is even possible that at the 
time when the Gransha cemetery was commenced, the nse of wooden coffins had not yet been intro- 
duced, or was not largely employed in the neighbourhood. These points some of our readers may 
be able to clear up; and if any one can produce evidence showing the date, or an approximation 
to the date, of the first use of wooden coffins in the "North of Ireland, his doing so would be a 
benefit to Antiquarians. 

It is quite possible, and even highly probable, that many burying-grounds, such as that at 
Gransha, may be in existence over the country, though no accidental quarrying operations have yet 
brought them to light. It is very unlikely that a mode of sepulture which was employed, and 
largely employed, in one place, should at the same time be unknown and unused in neighbouring 
districts. There have always been fashions in graves, just as in eveiything else. In one country 
we find rock sepulchres and mummies ; in another, stone tombs with cinerary urns ; in a third, 
wooden coffins in earthen graves ; and so on, each country and each period having its own pre- 
vailing custom, and using no other. In our own day and country, for instance, a description of 
one burying-ground would apply almost equally well to any other. So, it is likely, or at any rate 
it is not improbable, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the mode of sepulture used in 
the cemetery in Island-Magee was a common one. 3Tay, it does not strike us as too wild a fancy, to 
imagine that in the stone-built grave at Gransha, we may behold the lineal and legitimate, though 
degenerate, descendant of the grand old cromlech, or, at least, of the system which has left us the 
cromlech. That the cromlechs were sepulchral, (though likewise monumental), there is now no 
doubt ; and in their construction it is not difficult to trace a typical resemblance or family likeness 
to the stone graves that we have been describing. JSo- doubt the cromlech was colossal— having 
rocks where the other had stones ; but this was natural, as it was the resting-place of a chieftain or 
hero ; and men have ever thought it becoming that a great man should have a great grave. Our 
meaning is this : — it' is conceivable that, at the time when the cromlechs were raised, the mode 
of burial which is found at Gransha may have been a common one j and that the cromlechs them- 
selves may have been merely an enlargement of the ordinary plan, in honour of a renowned warrior 
or legislator. Against this idea it is no argument to say, that none of the Gransha graves have 
been found of the same antiquity; for, while the size of the cromlech with its raised earthen mound 
renders its discovery inevitable, thousands of smaller tombs may be hidden unsuspected under the 
level sward at the present day. This idea is, of course, no more than a fancy, which is not easily 
proved or disproved. 

A. H. P, 



